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INTERiSTING 


FIC‘;ION 


The Intrusions 


By ANTHWNY HOPE 


Author of The *risoner of Zenda,”’ ; 
Dully} talogues,’” etc. 


A charmingly enté iaining story of London 
life of the present dg, full of wit and clever- 


. > 4 
ness. A rich afd ¥.ttractive young widow, 


Trix Trevalla, goes ¢p Lbndon to make h 

social way in the wo#d. Into all her advent- 
ures, matrimonial o,+ financial, Trix’s friend, 
Peggy Ryle—a_ bretzy and ingenuous young 
woman—intrudes, m'-ch to the reader’s dmuse- 
ment. It. is, indeed, a highly clever comedy, 
brilliantly written and of tnflagging interest. 


Illustrated by William Hurd Lawrence 
- 50. 


The Fiflections 


of Atthrosine \ 


By ELINOR GLYN 


of “The! Wsits of Elizabeth 


If Elinor Glya chésined par readers by her 
first work, she has® Pyainly added to her popu- 
larity with this newoy pyglished story. The 
keenness of observa “ton, tl mudacity, of * The 
Visits of Elizabetp Ba fiber but, in addition 
to this, she has givegAis.a strong love story and 
a novel of real cep power. 
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“Maid-at- Arms 


By ROBERT W. 
CHAMBERS 


Mr. Chaimbers bh { long since won a most 
enviable position a” ong contemporary novel- 
ists. The great pop. Jar success of “ Cardigan” 
makes this present ‘novel of unusual interest 
to all readers of fi-ion. A stirring novel of 
American, life in just after,the Revolution. 


It is a story with a; scinating love interest, and 


is alive with excit’ gy incident and adventure. 
Some of the charaq: irs of “ Cardigan ” reappear 


in this new novel. 


Iilustrated by H Chandler Christy 
50 | 
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The Prudential 


of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Home Office 
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Write for particulars of Policies 


Insurance Company 


The Advantages. 


of Life Insurance are 
universally recognized 


The Prudential 


with its strong financial 
standing and diversified 
plans,. meets all require- 


cleaned as if by 


laundress. 


dripping. 


from burns. 


magic. 


Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical . 

Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle-saves your fingers 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoi!s your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF = New York City | 


The KAISERIN (No. Ger. Lioyd). 
Chartered to take our parties ONLY, like 
RUISES a yacht, to MEDITERRANEAN and the 
ORIENT, February 7th. $400 up. Will use 
only main Dining Saloon. 

WEST ENDIES, January 14th, $125 up. 
NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. <A new era in World’s 


Travel. For particulars apply to 


FRANK C. CLARK, ili Broadway, NEW YORK 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


ALL ELSE FAILS 
Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. Use 
in —_ Sold by d druggists. 
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HARPER’S 


WEEKLY 


The Outlook for. 


Navy Legislation 


4 


5 


by the Gérman Emperor is settled... It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the determination of such a necessity signifies 
immediate action by Congress ter the purpose of meeting it. Con- 
gress has enormous confidence in the safety of delay. At the same 
time, it is tasier to secure legisla- 
tion for the tmerease of the navy 


Ti necessity of a navy as large as that of the navy projected 


ready to follow the administration, and the House will follow the 
committee, and will: support any generous aid which may be pro- 
_posed, in the way of preparing for the defence of the doctrine 
to which we are fully and inescapably committed. We have nine 
first-class battle-ships completed and five authorized, or fourteen 
in all. We have one second-class 
battle-ship. We have two armored 
cruisers built.and six authorized. 


than for any other general purpose, 
becatse it provided for in 
the general, (appropriation — bill, 
Which is bound to lve a hearing. 


Senator Eugene Hale 
Of Maine 


The army cannot be increased in 


These may be classed as our first 
line of fighting-ships. All-the oth- 
ers are auxiliary, for scouttfig duty 


W. L. Moody 
Secretary of the Navy 


or for coast defence. In the end, 


size in the army appropriation bill, 

because, under existing conditions, ; 4 
enlargement of the army is not a : 
simple proceeding; it involves 

changes in the character of or- 

ganization, and the settlement of differences between the different 
arms of the service, besides other things. With the navy it is 
merely a quest on, of appropriating for the construction of more 
ships. making, jirovision for dbtaining more officers, and author- 
izing the enlistment of more men. No dis- 
pute has to bé kettled except as to the policy 


Admiral H. C. Taylor 


therefore, when all the ships now 
in process of constructing are com- 
pleted, we shall have twenty-three 
first-class war-ships, three of which 
at least are rapidly growing obso- 
lete. Against our fourteen battle-ships, nine only in commission, 
the German Emperor has ten in commission and seven building. 
Besides his seventeen first-class battle- ships, he has four sec- 
ond-class: battle-ships, reconstructed in 1895, ahd will soon have 
three armored cruisers. 

Against our’ twenty-three, therefore, 
he will possess twenty-four; but by 1914 


of more ships and men, something about 
which there ought to be no dispute what- 
ever. 
The German Emperor has rendered the 
country excellent service in giving us an 
object-lesson 4s 'y what may happen to us 
and to our slonroe doctrine if we do not 
provide for the defence of our position. The 
lesson seems to have sunk into the mind 
of the country and to have awakened the 
popular branch of Congress to a comprehen- 
sion of what will be expected of it. There 
is every reasw@a why we should make the 
effort to proye that when we warn Europe 
away from that part of America which it 
sloes not Already possess, we are simecerely in 
earnest. There is only ene way to do this, 
and that as by laying plans for the con- 
struction of as great a fleet as the German 
Kmperor expects will make his empire the 
second largest naval power in the world. 
The present outlook at Washington is that 
the necessity will be met by Congress, and 
that a much larger appropriation. will be 
nade for new ships than was anticipated 


he. will have thirty-eight battle - ships 
and fourteen large cruisers. In order to 
, meet him, at the end of twelve years, this 
country will be obliged to build at the rate 
of two battle-ships each year. As for 
cruisers, we need only three more than those 
already authorized to bring our force up to 
the standard. We have also to bear in mind 
that the German Emperor contemplates the 
remodelling, or modernizing, of seventeen 
old battle-ships, and these, when the design 
is carried out, will give him fifty-five battle- 


ships. 

The true policy of the country demands 
that the work of increasing our navy 
should be done, and the House seems ready 
to respond, moved thereto by recent proof 
of the necessity of a larger number of ships. 
and, consequently, of a greatly *increased 
complement of men. 

Senator Hale, the Senate’s authority on 
naval affairs, alone apparently stands in the 
way. He holds that a large navy is a 
temptation to war. Without disputing the 
contention that this may be true of a need- 


when Secretary. Moody wrote his strong re- 
port. Events have worked for the Presi- 
dent amd the Secretary, and have proved that 
their recommendations were based on a 
thorough knowledge of the situation and on 
at Wise appreciation of their-own duties, and 
of the duty which the country owes to itself. 

It is expected, with ‘reason, that the House committee will 
unthorize twe new battle-ships and two new large cruisers. The 
Naval Committee of the House of. Representatives appears to be 


Representative G. E. Foss 
Of Illinois 


lessly large navy, it may be said that it has 
been proved that our own navy is insuffi- 
ecient. and no matter what temptation to 
aggression may be involved in a sufficient 
navy, a sufficient navy is absolutely neces- 


sary. 

It is probable that Senator Hale’s objection may be overcome, 

but meanwhile he i§ the only formidable obstacle in the way of the 
increase of our sea power. 
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A CHARGE -OF THE MOORS ON — FEZ 


The rebellion against the Sultan of Morocco, now apparently smothered for the time, came to a climax when Buhamara, the Pretender, stormed the city 
of Fez. During these fights the ferocious followers of Buhamara drove the Sultan's force before them into the city 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Progress Through the Sky 


Types of Present-day Flying-machines.- 


Showing the models as perfected .by Santos-Dumont, Spencer, and others 


eral when Santos-Dumont nearly two years ago sailed around 


interest 4n so-called “ flying-machines,” which became gen- 


the Eiffel Fower from St. - Cloud, 
five miles away, was increased a_ few 
days ago when it; was announced that 
Alexander Graham Bell, known as the 
inventor .of the telephone, had hit upon 
what he congidered to be tlfe correct 
theory. or what approaches the correct 
theory, upon. which to build them, The 
basis of Professor Béll’s experiments, he 
announced, was thre tethered kite. It 
Was the extension of what is known as 
the, aeroplane system. 

The Santos - Dumont air-ships have 
not been. regarded’ by scientific men as 
strictly flying-maehines. The reason is 
that thev use gas to make them lighter 
than the air. They are really dirigible 
balloons, and they ‘represent no new 
principle, but rather a perfection of de-, 
tails in the management of balloon nav- 
igation in the air. The flying-machine 
seems to have passed that stage. As 
long ago as IS885 two French army oflfi- 
cers on ® perfectly still day made a 
jiourne? of nearly ten miles at Mentone. 
S:Mitos- Dumont’s’ machine sails in a 
moderate breeze, The gas raises it, and 
a small propeller pushes it on.- The up 
or down direction is obtained through 
a sliding adjustment of weights. 

What is needed-is a machine that is 
heavier than air and that will fly by 
means of an engine which it carries. 
Any machine raised by gas, it is de- 
clared, never can be satisfactory. The 


man regarded generally as foremost in - 


trying to solve aerial navigation is 
Professor Samuel P. Langley, secretary 
of the Smithsonian: Institution. In 1896 
he builf an aeroplane that flew -half 
a mile‘upward over the Potomae River. 
lie had: no means of condensing the 


& 


Mr. Spencer at Work on his new Flying-machine 
Mr. Spencer recently made the tour of London in 
his car, starting from the Crystal Palace 


steam in his little engine, and when the power gave out it slowly 
settled to the ground, showing its practical safety. It was 1000 


times heavier than the atmosphere. 
It had a speed of twenty miles an 
hour. 

Professor Bell at that time  pro- 
nounced it the most satisfactory of all 
the attempts to fly in the qir. Pro- 
fessor Langley took the common turkey- 
buzzard as a model for his experiments. 
That bird is much heavier than the air, 
and it soars and sails and turns with 
scarcely a motion of its wings when 
once it gets going. 

Professor Bell’s new experiments, 
which he made for several months last 
year at his summer home on Cape 
Breton Island, were based on the kite 
theory. He held that a kite is simply 
a ilying-machine tethered to the ground. 

His theory was that “a properly con- 
structed flying-machine should be capa- 
ble of being flown as a kite, if anchored 
to the ground; and that, conversely, a 
properly constructed kite should be 
capable of use as a fiying-machine if 
provided with suitable means of pro- 
pulsion.” 

Professor Bell has as yet built no 
such machine. His theory means that 

en his machine apieers, if it does 
appear, it will be a kite with a ma- 
chine on it that will be able to raise 


it and to keep it poised in the air. The 


problem of making it go forward or 


back or to turn has already been solved . 


by Professor Langley and by the large 
numbers- of those who have propelled 
balloons successfully through the air. 


All this would seem to signify that the 


balloon stage of flying- machines has 
heen, or soon will be, passed, and that 
its place will be filled by aeroplane ma- 
chines. 


Types of the new Aeroplane Machines designed by Langley and Maxim 


According to the best scientific opinion, the future progress in machine-flying will be made along these lines 
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HARPER'S 


WEEKLY¥ 


° 


Mrs. John jacob Astor 


ONE OF THE WINTER’S LEADING SOCIAL. FUNCTIONS IN NEW YORK 


Mrs. Astor, the recognized social Igader of New York, gives a ball each year which is one of the most brilliant 
social events of the season in America. It is attended by New bn adie most exclusive social set 
‘a 


Mrs. Orme Wilson 


Mrs. Attor 
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HARPER’S WEERLY 


(A NEW. BINDING IN MOROCCO) 


_ BEING EXCERPTS FROM THE FORTHCOMING BOOK BY THE GRAND VIZIER 


~ 


O Muley Hassan, that our Sultan is truly thy brother, 
now I doubt not! Observe him now tn the 
checkered pants of the unbeltever ! 


iin 


O Ageeb! Ben Ali! In the mosque of our fore- ‘ 
Ping-Pong! 


Lost!* «Lost! At last, by the beard of Akbar, doeth 
| he tribute to but one wife / 
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THE REVAMPING OF THE KORAN 


PICTURED 


ALBERT 
LEVERING 


— 


And even see,O son of the true prophet, he snapshooteth 
all things—against the commandment 
of graven images. 


Do my lowly orbs see aright? + Are those the accursed 


wheels of progress? 
\ 
\ | 


} 


a 


oS 


A 


| 


fl 


If this be a dream, let me slumber. For thou art the 
true son, and the other the pretender. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Chiquita Lieut. William Hardy. U.S.A. Henrietta Budd 


Colonel Jefferson Budd, U. 5. V. | The Sultan Hadji Tantong 


GEORGE ADE’S “THE SULTAN OF SULU,” AT WALLACK’S 


Act II.—‘*Ki-Ram & Co., L’t’d, Matrimonial Agents. Husbands and Wives supplied while You Wait” 
The Sultan (Frank Moulan), imprisoned for non-payment of alimony, tries to marry his favorite deren Chiquita 
(Miss Quinlan), to Colonel Jefferson Budd, U. S. V. (Mr. Mandeville) 
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HARPER’S 


WEEKLY 


An American Invader of London 


vasion of London was largely social in character. English 

lion-hunters had made much of our eminent men‘ and our 
attractive women. There was nothing too good, to use a force- 
ful expression, for our statesmen, our men of finance, our painters, 
our authors; and gs for the American girl—well, she seemed to 
sweep everything before her. Americans were so bright, the English 
said. Great Britain had discoyered us anew: 

Then came the business invasion. We sold millions of dollars’ 
worth of-steel in the English markets in competition with their 
own manufacturers. We worked a mighty change in the money- 
market of Londpn. buying back-our own securities, and even going 
<o far as to fleét_an English loan in the New York market. Then 


U: to two years and a half ago the so-called American in- 


sistency usually displayed in carrying on a railroad opera- 
tions at home, but has stirred up a strife chara®teristic of similar 
enterprises in this country. Mr. Yerkes and his associates have 
not only had to overcome English conservatism in the matter of 
improvements, but have had to fight another American company 
striving for the same ends. The contest is not yet ended, but will 
be fought out this winter in Parliament. The *Yérkes company 
is known as the Underground Electric Railways Company. It has 
this advantage in the controversy in the development of under- 
ground railways of London, that it is already engaged in the 
work. The rival company is fighting for its existence before Par- 
liament. 3 
Mr. Yerkes first got control, for about $500,000, of an English 


AY 


another important factor appeared in London’s business life. We 
undertook to improve the transit facilities of the town, which for 
vears had beeh in a most crude and inadequate condition, by 
building underground electric railroads fer them. 

The leader and pioneer in this great enterprise was Charles 
Tyson Yerkes, formerly of Philadelphia and Chicago, but later of 
New York, a typical American in those business qualities which 
the English had come to admire. He is now engaged in building 
flour underground railroads for’ London, with a combined trackage 
of fifty miles, and is also equipping with electricity the well- 
known Metropolitan District Railway, known popularly as_ the 
London Underground, with a trackage of forty-eight miles. This 
involves a capital of more than $125,000,000. 

All this has not only required the elements of courage and per- 


Charles T.. Yerkes 


A 
- Who has organized a company to control an important part of London's transportation ¢ 


| 
‘franchise for the Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Under- 


ground Railway, a franchise that had gone begging, because the 
English scarcely knew what to do with it: Then he had to convince 
the English shareholders that his electric system was better than 
the Hungarian system toward which they were predisposed. A 
board of arbitration settled it, and the English sense of fair play 
yielded to Mr. Yerkes. After that he got franchises for three other 
systems--tranchises that cost nothing, because the English thought 
it would be a benefit to London, and were glad to give it to him. 
These franchises were, for the Baker Street and Waterloo, Brompton 
and Piccadilly, and the Great Northern and Strand railways. Then 
he and his friends got control of the London Underground sys- 
tem. They formed them into one company, and arranged to make 


them parts of one great system. ‘ 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Entrance to One of the Air-locks 


NEW YORK’S FIRST UNDER-RIVER TUNNEL 


These show actual’ progress. that is being made in the new tunnel. For an interesting article on the 
subject the reader is referred to page 111 
91 
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TUMNE 
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Diagram of New York and New Jersey Trolley Tunnel 
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Working on the Tiainnel in the Compressed-air Shaft 
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A Painter of Famous People 


R. R *HARD HALL, whose exhibition of twenty portraits against her mother’s breast; the study in texture of the lace 
at t/ » Knoedler Galleries is just now the most interesting dress; the background of tapestry in dull greens are all satis- 
sma: ‘picture show in New’ York, has been aptly termed fying and all contributory to the charm of the well-poised head 


- painter off amous men and women. ‘aa Hall is a good draughts- and gentle intellectual face. 


man. His f nge is wide. Mr. Hall is nothing if not cosmopolitan. Born at Bjorneborg, in 


Of the we nen’s portraits there is none without distinction. An Finland, of a Russian mother and an English father, he spent his 
air of good ‘breeding surrounds them all, from the full-length por- first years in London and his youth in Stockholm, where, as a 


bY Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld Mrs. Guggenheim and her Daughter r 

+ Mr. Richard Hall in his Studio es 
trait of th: Duchesse d’Uzes, in coronet sables and cloth-of-gold student in the Beaux Arts, he won the Prix de Paris, which gave 
brocade, té the heads of young women known in New York so- him three vears of study under the best auspices. An early salon 
ciety. The portrait of Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., reproduced in picture, “ La Classe Manuelle,” showing an interior with a group 
this, issue of the WEEKLY, is typical of the collection. of Breton peasant girls knitting, was purchased by the govern- 

A full-length portrait of Mrs. R. 8S. Guggenheim is among the ment for the museum of Rheims, and was the beginning of the 

latest of the paintings shown, and is one of the most successful. popularity which he has won to an ‘unusual degree. In 1901 he 
The grace iil pose, with one hand”’extended along the back of a filled a Paris gallery with portraits that have given him great 


chair on ‘fe arm of which a little girl is seated with her head vogue among persons able to command his work. 
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